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1 76 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

to use the tongue when off duty. From this the writer concludes that fa- 
cility in the speech can be acquired only by actual service on one of the 
railways ; and he suggests that the philologist who would take a position 
as a train-boy, for the purpose of acquiring and elucidating the dialect, 
would be of essential service to the cause of science. 

The Costumes of Africa. — Ethnology has up to the present period 
been mainly an empiric or at the utmost of an inductive character ; for the 
votaries of ethnologic science were compelled at first to make large collec- 
tions of implements, dress, weapons, and other objects, before they could 
think of drawing conclusions upon the ethnic peculiarities of the peoples 
they were investigating. The conclusions then were drawn from the facts 
by induction, and also in many instances by a sort of comparative method, 
which, on account of the great difference in space and time of the nations 
compared, could but in a few cases be depended upon. The large and well 
arranged collections now existing in the museums of ethnography allows the 
modern ethnologist to unite the inductive with the deductive method of his 
science, that is, he has to combine the empiric facts gained by induction 
with the psychologic moments to be found within every person and people, 
to discover the instincts which have produced in mankind the most appro- 
priate, the best-intentioned, and chastest customs and practices, as well as 
the queerest, oddest, and apparently nonsensical habits or manners of act- 
ing. Ethnology is a science in which we cannot make any experiments as 
in natural science ; this deficiency has to be supplied by something else, 
and this is the study of the psychology of nations, and of the human indi- 
vidual. 

This is the new departure proposed for ethnology by Dr. Heinrich 
Schurtz, the historiographer of the throwing-knife in Central Africa (see 
Schmeltz's " Archiv "), and developed in the preface to his recent work, " Out- 
line of a Philosophy of Costume, with special regard to the Negro Race," 
Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, 189 1, 8°, pp. 147 (ten illustrations). The " Outline," 
he says, is intended to exemplify my deductive method in the domain of 
ethnology in order to show; by the specialty of costume, how the inductive 
method should be combined with the deductive in obtaining results of per- 
manent value. 

To discover the origin of costume and dress is a matter connected with 
many difficulties, for at the present time there are but few pieces of ward- 
robe that serve their original purpose. Some were enlarged for motives of 
modesty or of coquetry, others enlarged or reduced to meet the exigencies 
of temperature. Nakedness sometimes becomes a token of subjection ; 
complete covering of nobility and high birth. The special features of Afri- 
can dress are very interesting reading. White is the color of mourning 
with some nations ; shells of ostrich-eggs strung up like beads are worn by 
women of the Herero ; black articles are preferred to any others for wear- 
ing, especially by the people on the Cameroon and the Kassai. 

It is the opinion of the author that modesty is the primary cause of the 
development of costume, and that a close connection exists between cos- 
tume and difference in sex. All important changes in sexual life are made 
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recognizable by a change of costume. The sense of modesty is a necessary 
consequence of the social evolution of human beings, and costume is the 
outward sign of this feeling, being the sign accompanying sexual monopoly, 
or, as we call it, the married state. 

To readers who have a desire to acquaint themselves with costumes that 
seem to us most absurd and even unthinkable, Schurtz's book will be a mine 
of information ; but its main value lies in the philosophic method that has 
inspired it. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

Greek Folk-Lore concerning the Moon. — One of the most fascinat- 
ing portions of folk-lore study is the consideration of the beliefs and super- 
stitions concerning the earth's satellite, and of the numerous deities presid- 
ing over its daily and monthly course. Some of the most antique ideas of 
popular speculation that exist among men are still surviving in this field, 
and we all know, for instance, how difficult it is to eradicate the inveterate 
but false conception of the country people that the lunar changes have an 
influence upon the weather. By some, the fanciful rules contained in old 
calendars about planting, tilling, or grafting at the new or full moon are 
still believed in as gospel truth. In W. H. Roscher's series on mythologic 
subjects of ancient Greece, the fourth volume deals with Greek moon-lore 
exclusively, its contents being based on profound and repeated perusals of 
the ancient authorities. 1 In all mythologies there is a natural and obvious 
relation between sun and moon, and thus the story of the love or disdain of 
the one to the other is repeated in Greece, also, in manifold shapes and 
myths. The deities and heroes representing the two celestial bodies are 
numerous, but they always represent the same God with attributes which 
may differ to some extent. Thus Selene is called also Mene, Phoebe, 
Maira, and ^Egle. Roscher gives his reasons why the older deities Artemis 
and Hecate have to be considered as lunar goddesses as well, and that 
Hera and Aphrodite appear at times in the same quality, though their real 
office differs from that of Selene. The Greeks regarded the moon as female 
only, but among Italic nations he appears sometimes as a male (JDeus 
Lunus). The heroines with whom moon-myths are embodied are Europa, 
Pasiphae, Antiope, Telephassa, Procris, Kallisto, Atalante, Iphigenia, Kirke, 
Medea, and what not. The relations existing between sun and moon have 
been immortalized in the stories of Pan and Selene, Endymion and Selene, 
Apollon and Artemis, Minos and Pasiphae, Zeus and Selene. During lunar 
eclipses, the Greek people was accustomed to shout with noise and to strike 
metal vases, a performance which forcibly reminds us of the practice of our 
Indians to shoot guns and whip their dogs in order to scare off by the 
noise the monster which is eating up the moon. The conception of these 
goddesses as huntresses was founded on more than one fact, as the author 
ingeniously points out ; the moon is constantly in motion when passing 
through the immense area of the starry heavens after the game forming 

1 Wilh. Heinr. Roscher: Ueber Selene und Verwandtes. Mit einem Anhange 
von N. G. Politis iiber die bei den Neugriechen vorhandenen Vorstellungen vom 
Monde. Illustr. Leipzig, Teubner, 1890. Octavo, pp. 202. 
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